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To Oklahoma’s vintage automobile 
collectors, the collecting game is a 
fervent religion ... an utter way of 
life. Whether it be an ancient Model- 
T Ford or a classic Rolls-Royce, the 
vintage auto symbolizes Ann for its 
proud owner by simply sitting there. 
No matter how rusted, how disrepu- 
table it may have been when he dis- 
covered it in some forgotten bam, the 
antique locomobile — once restored — is 
a thing of rare beauty, an ethereal 
hunk of motorized nostalgia. And the 
whole vague mystique of the museum- 
piece auto is, somehow, eerily com- 
pelling. 

The Sooner State’s ancient car buffs 
are a mixed bag indeed. They include 
mechanics, doctors, schoolteachers, 
grocers, attorneys, and whomever else 
may suddenly find himself smitten by 
venerable metal. They range in opu- 
lence from Muskogee’s nice-guy mil- 
lionaire, Jimmy Leake, (who has built 


a fascinating museum in that 
green-country city to properly 
display his collection), to soft- 
spoken Bob Ruedy of Okla- 
horna City, a totally skilled 
mechanic-engineer who could 
build a car from scratch if 
handed a set of plans. 

And in addition to their 
shared veneration of ancient 
machinery, they all have an- 
other thing in common — they 
are, individually and collectively, (no 
pun intended), just about the nicest 
bunch of kmicklebusters you are ever 
going to meet. 

Leake, the groceries and television 
tycoon, has 45 antique and classic 
motorcars in his museum (Horseless 
Carriages, Unlimited) including one 
of the foremost herds of Rolls-Royces 
in the world. 

Most noted — and valuable — unit on 
his Rolls roster is a 1911 Silver Ghost 
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which was custom built for the 
Maharaja of Mysore and sports an 
exquisitely ceremonial Phaeton body 
styling. Used only for formal state 
occasions, it shows a mere 9 f Q0G miles 
on the odometer, the four-cylinder, 
four-speeds engine being still barely 
broken in. 

Leake bought the lengthy, plush- 
leathered tourer at auction in London 
for a paltry $29,000. It has since been 
totally restored and is now certified 
as an international object of art val- 
ued at $100,000. 

His other Rolls units include a 
1930 model built for banker William 
Vanderbilt which featured a solid sil- 
ver inlay pattern in the doors; a 1937 
Phantom III which still runs with 
impeccable smoothness and quiet de- 
spite the 360,000 miles it has logged; 
and a 1912 tourer built for an Aus- 
tralian sheep rancher which carries a 
silver-crested tea service and a handy 
portable bar in a clever seat-back 
cabinet. 

Besides the dozen or so Rolls 
on display or in the restoration 
shop, the Leake collection also 
contains Sir Winston 
ChurchilFs personal 


1954 Humbert; a master work 1937 
Cord Phaeton; a flawless 1936 Dusen- 
berg; a 1920 Minerva; powered with a 
rare sleeve-valve engine of Belgique 
manufacture; a two-cylinder 1904 
Win ton; a 1912 White “Opera 
Coupe”; a classy 1930 Cadillac con- 
vertible; a 1934 Packard V-12 diplo- 
matic sedan; and a rare and truck- 
ishly Italian tourer, an Isotta Fraschini. 

Also on display are the marques of 
Ford, Reo, Dodge, Delage, Stude- 
baker, Nash, Oldsmobile, Morgan, 
Mack and Mercedes, in vintage dating 
back to 1903, Each piece is fully re- 
stored and runs like a new sewing 
machine, only quieter, in some cases. 
Leake hired a veteran Rolls expert, 
Bill Causon, to come from England 
several years ago to oversee the re- 
storative work, Causon is still shop 
boss at the museum. 

“Fve driven all of these cars on 
short trips and on lengthy tours,” 
Leake said, “and they are all a lot of 
fun. The Cord will get 120-plus and 

cruises comfortably at just over the 
ton. Some of the old one-lungers are 
straining at 20.” The genial collector 
said most of the pre-War I models run 
most efficiently on white gas. 

A scholar and student of the 
famed Rolls enterprises, Leake 


explained the oft-misquoted 
black and red 
radiator 
tradition. 


“IPs very simple,” he said, “the 
hand- fashioned radiator on each Rolls 
built for years was marqued with a 
red R-R. After Royce’s death in 1933, 
the R-R enamel was changed to 
black.” 

The Rolls, probably more than any- 
thing else in a changing world, sym- 
bolizes refinement, elegance, and un- 
obtrusive endurance. Sir Frederick 
Henry Royce would have had it no 
other way. A consumate engineer- 
meta 1 1 u r gis t-mecha nic, he rega r ded 
the very best piece of workmanship 
as only barely good enough. His rev- 
erence for craftsmanship was reflected 
in the Latin motto which hung for a 
quarter- century on his office wall, 
“Quid vis Recte Factum Quamvis Hu- 
mile Praeclarum”: (whatever is right- 
ly done, however humble, is noble). 
His engines were indeed rightly done. 

Charles S. Rolls was a hell-raising 
sportsman and a natural salesman. In 
1896, he had an auto dealership in 
London, purveying the famed Pan- 
hard and Minerva marques. After be- 
ing shown the first two cars which 
Henry Royce had practically hand- 
built, Rolls arranged a partnership and 
the landmark firm was founded. Rolls, 
a race driver, flyer and general dare- 
devil, was killed in an airplane crash 
in 1910. 

But three years prior, the vener- 
able factory at Crewe had produced 
its first six-cylinder automobile. An 
inspired sales manager grabbed the 
thirteenth such unit off the line, gave 
it plated hardware and named it The 
Silver Ghost. A legend was bom. 

Some 7,876 Ghosts were produced 
in the next 19 years, and more than 
half of those are still running. 

Until the mid-1940 , s, no 
two Rolls were precisely 
alike. The factorers pro- 
duced only the engine 
and chassis, leaving it to 
the buyer to himself com- 
mission the fabrication of 
the coach. Hence the indi- 
viduality (and ever- 
increasing value) of the 
remaining operable Ghosts. 
Today's Rolls-Royce, the 
1972 model, is still quite 
elegant and is priced from 
$23,800 to $34,600, depend- 
ing on the opulence of the 
factory-fashioned carriage 
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Jimmy Leake, reared on a hard- 
scrabble cotton farm near Chandler, 
got his very first automobile while 
attending the University of Oklahoma 
in the late 1930’s. It was a six -year- 
old Austin roadster which cost him 
the then-staggering sum of $85. Took 
him over a year to pay it out. 

At that time Leake was working 
his way through OU by holding down 
four jobs simultaneously, each of 
which paid him 25 cents per hour. 
Upon graduation in 1940 t he went to 
work for the Griffin wholesale grocery 
firm for $15 per week and expenses. 
He is now the top executive in Leake 
Industries and holds controlling in- 
terest in three television stations in 
Tulsa, Little Rock and Puerto Rico. 

“The only truly poverty-stricken in- 
dividual is the man who has no op- 
portunity,” he once observed while 
lunching with a friend. 

Leake began collecting autos in 
1951, his first vintage purchase being 
a 1903 two-cylinder Ford which cost 
him $2,000. He has since paid any- 
where from $200 to $29,000 for his 
cars, and figures his current total in- 
vestment in the collection at more 
than $1 million. 

He also has an ancient Case steam- 
powered tractor, a genuine double- 
decker London bus, and a mammoth 
old hook-and-ladder fire engine that 
looks half as long as a football field, 
and silo-tall. 

“That's for Santa Claus,” Leake ex- 
plained. “When I was a kid I never 
actually got to see Santa Claus very 
well because when he came to our 
town on a farm wagon, all the grown- 
ups would crowd to the front and we 
youngsters couldn't see over them. 

“Every Christmas now, we put 
Santa Claus and his reindeer way up 
on that top deck of the fire truck and 
drive it around to all the small towns 
in this area. That way, every kid 
gets a good look at Santa Claus.” 

Youngsters enter the collector’s 
plans for expansion of his museum, 
too. Along with all the cars, it dis- 
plays a gleaming 1927 motorcycle, a 
Brough Superior SS100, complete 
with flawlessly restored sidecar. Built 
by and for Brough himself at the 
Nottingham factory, it features re- 
versed control levers and the famed 
“Brook lands cans” exhaust pipes. Val- 
uation is $3,000. Or up. 



1 


“Kids go nuts over that thing,” 
Leake said with a grin, “so we’re go- 
ing to get some others and build up 
a separate motorcycle display.” He 
has in mind a ’47 Indian Chief, a 
Vincent Black Shadow, some classic 
Harley models, maybe a Norton 
Manx, and, if possible, a 1910 Hen- 
derson, The guy is hooked on motor- 
ized wheels. 

Up Woodward way, there’s a vin- 
tage auto buff by name of John Mor- 
row who operates in the guise of a 
respected osteopathic physician. His 
true identity is revealed in the eve- 
nings when he skibbers out to the 
shop behind his house to rework or 
maybe just polish up one of his prized 
old Fords. Dr. John has three gleam- 
ing Model A’s, and a brace of 
their ancestral iron, the his- 
toric Model T's. Two of the 
A’s are 1928 issue and the 
other is a ’31. The vener- 
able T's are of T6 and 
’24 descent. 

All have been patiently 
and lovingly restored to show- 
room fitness and lustre by the 
doctor and his sons, Lee and Mark. 
“We’ve done it purely for the pleasure 
of the work and the fun of driving 
them.” Morrow said. “It takes lots of 
patience and lots of work.” 

The Morrow clan has ranged far 
and wide in their search for cars and 
parts since the doctor acquired the 
1924 Model T some years ago, 

“It has taken a lot of prairie- 
scratching in this region.” Morrow 
said, “we had to go all the way to 
Colorado once to get a genuine brass 
radiator for one of the cars.” 

He plays a waiting game, and a 
working game. He once found a fair- 
ly complete Model A in a deep, eroded 
gully on a ranch in the Woodward 
area. But there was one small catch. 

“We first had to move about three 
tons of assorted junk off the car just 
to get it out of that gully,” the doctor 
recalled with a chuckle. 

The Morrows enjoy driving their 
old cars in parades and rodeo events 
in the Woodward and Panhandle re- 
gion. Wife Betty has acquired period 
costumes for the couple, she, sporting 
a floppy, oversized hat with a frilly 
blouse and long black skirt over high- 
button shoes while the doctor wears a 
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leather cap and goggles over a cellu- 
loid collar. 

Tires for the old tin lizzies are in 
ready supply through a small number 
of custom dealers, the collector said, 
and they perk along cheerfully on 
regular grade gasoline. The doctor and 
his sons have also acquired a respect- 
able variety of vintage tools in the 
process of restoring and operating the 
antique fleet. 

“If you approach it as a hobby, it's 
a good one/’ Morrow commented, 
“not horribly expensive, and very 
satisfying.” 

A somewhat more varied collection 
is found in the garage maintained at 
his Oklahoma City home by master 
mechanic-rebuilder Bob Ruedy. 

A slow -spoken and easy- grinning 
bachelor who prizes and practices 
craftsmanship, Ruedy has a stable of 
ancient iron which includes a 1925 
Model T coupe, a four-door Lincoln 
V-8 of the same year, an oversized 
1912 Case tourer whose four massive 
pistons displace a gargantuan 382 
cubic inches, a 1948 Ford sedan which 
will become a classic through sheer 
rarity any day now, and a 15- passen- 
ger Yellowstone Park tour bus of 
White truck ancestry. 

His show piece and obvious favorite 
is a 1905 single-cylinder Cadillac 
open-air tourer, upholstered in quilted 
leather and capable of nine horse- 
power propulsion which scoots it along 
at a flaming 28 miles per hour. Painted 
in the original emerald green with 
daisy-yellow trim on the doors and 
fenders, the staunch little Caddie 
perks along unerringly on an over- 
rich diet of medium-octane gasoline. 

“It will make 28 miles an hour, but 
it's laboring quite a bit at that speed 
and cruises comfortably at about 22,” 
Ruedy explained. 

A toolmaker at Oklahoma City's 
Western Electric plant, Ruedy is an 
expert machinist and woodworker, 
along with his mecha nicking skills. 

“There are parts for some of these 
cars that just can't be found anymore/' 
he said, “so I had to make them my 
self.” 


The man wasn't touting his own 
ability, it was a simple statement of 
fact. He has an oversize storage 
garage- works hop at the rear of his 
home where the cars are kept, com- 
plete with an elaborate workbench, 
powered machinery and a forge. There 
is aso a machine shop across the yard 
which contains three lathes, two drill 
presses, grinders, dressage, dies and 
some stamp -form gear. 

Ruedy will need all that good stuff 
and maybe more to complete his cur- 
rent project. He is converting a re- 
tired Greyhound bus to a self-pro- 
pelled camper rig. It will have two 
separate bedrooms, complete kitchen 
and bath, and storage closets galore. 
Would you believe also central heat 
and air? 

A Greyhound bus? 

“Sure thing,” Ruedy grinned, “I 
bought it awhile back when the com- 
pany retired it with two million miles 
on the engine. It’s a 1948 model and 
didn't really take a lot of work to put 
the motor back in shape,” he added. 

The powerful diesel rumbles quietly 
at idle, with a faint overgrowl por- 
tending the highspeed potential lurk- 
ing in the gearbox. It gets about five 
miles to the gallon, Ruedy noted wry- 
ly. There is another diesel vehicle in 
his collection, a 1965 Mercedes sedan 
which he purchased new in Germany. 
Although not an antique, it is prized 
by Ruedy for its sheer craftsmanship, 

“It is probably the most beautifully 
machined car being made today,” he 
commented, “and may be on a par 
with the Rolls.” 

Maybeso. But one thing Is certain; 
there aren't many knucklebusters 
around today who are on a par with 


Bob Ruedy for competence and crafts- 
manship. 

No discussion of Soonerland's vin- 
tage car buffs would be complete with- 
out mention of former hizzonor George 
Shirk, ex -mayor of Oklahoma City, 
practicing attorney, historian of note, 
and proud owner-driver of four an- 
tique irons. 

His eldest is a Cole sedan minted in 
1915 and boasting a power pi ant 
unique in its time — a throbbing V-8. 
Cadillac was first with such an Ameri- 
can engine (1914), and the Cole Mo- 
tor Car Co. followed up a year later 
with its prototype. 

Shirk also has a 1934 Packard with 
a gleaming straight-8 engine, and a 
1937 Cord four-door, possibly the 
most advanced car ever issued relative 
to its debut on the U.S. motoring 
scene. 

That particular Cord featured 12 
firsts in automotive history, including 
such niceties as invisible door hinges 
and headlights which modestly lower 
their lids in the daytime. Its elegant 
hawkish body style and justly famed 
supercharged engine became instant 
landmarks 'in both engineering and 
carriage design. 

But the likable lawyer's favorite car, 
which he drives at the drop of a parade 
plan, is a 1928 Rolls Royce Phantom 
P-1. The very name triggers a mysti- 
cal swirl of elegance and prestige. 
Ever since that particular model was 
first minted in 1925, the factory has 
each year received more orders thar 
it has cared to build cars to fill. 

It was the Phantom which inspiret 
the most subtly effective sales mes 
sage the auto industry has ever experi 
enced; “the only noise you hear is th 
ticking of the clock.” 
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AT OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY - 
ONE OF THE NATION’S OUTSTANDING 



Dy Fred Grove 



“The motion picture is the only art 
form that our society has given civili- 
zation . . . The great films are yet to 
come . * ” 

Speaking is a fervent dynamo of 
creativity, Ned Hockman, Director of 
Motion Picture Production at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Twenty years ago, O.U. was one of 
only five universities offering motion 
picture instruction. Those early stu- 
dents wouldn't recognize the new cur- 
riculum. Today it’s The Sequence in 
Motion Picture Journalism , Arranged 
like gui deposts for this film -smitten 
generation are Fundamentals in Pho- 
tography , Motion Picture Technique , 
Film Script Writing , Motion Picture 
Production , Film Aesthetics , and His- 
tory and Criticism . 

That isn't all. Four years ago, 
abreast of national recognition of in- 
terest In the country’s art schools, the 
O.U. College of Fine Arts launched 
a program in the School of Art en- 
titled Film Art, headed by assistant 
professor Roy Fridge, an outstanding 
film maker and sculptor. Result: a 
productive cross pollination whereby 
the School of Journalism’s film ma- 
jors also take the Art School’s film 
courses, and vice versa. 

Both programs lead to bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. Some 100 major 
students now crowd both programs. 

Associate Professor of Journalism 
Hockman explains, “We teach motion 
picture as applied to all endeavors — - 
theater, industry, sports, education, 
news, and documentaries. Some of our 
graduates are now Hollywood pro- 
ducers. Some are educational special- 
ists. Some are industrial producers. 
Some are in television. We give them 
the tools. Then they can go their 
own way/’ 

For the past ten years Oklahoma 
University, in cooperation with the 
National Press Photographers Associ- 
ation, has been teaching the outstand- 
ing television news cameramen in the 
nation. Indeed, the chances are high 
that, whatever national network news 
program you watch, the news film you 
see was shot by an Oklahoma Uni- 
versity trained news photographer. 
The National Press Photographei's 
hold the seminar each spring at the 
Oklahoma Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation on the O U, campus. It is at- 
tended each year by more than 100 
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of the nation's top television news 
cameramen, plus television station 
managers and news directors. Camera- 
men who have completed this seminar 
are much in demand by the national 
networks* 

The United States Air Force has 
also taken advantage of O.U/s ex- 
pertise to expand and improve the 
techniques of its technical cameramen, 
sending its most competent men to 
0,U, to attain more skill in esthetic 
techniques, story development, transi- 
tions, how to structure film narra- J 
tives, etc. 

“The hardest thing to teach most 
students,” says Ned Hockman, “is 
story structure. Ideally, a student 
should know something about fiction 
and non-fiction writing before he tries 
to make a film. He should be able to 
put his thoughts together in an order 
that will be meaningful to the audi- 
ence.” 

Former University of Oklahoma 
film students include; Ed Turner, 
vice-president of Metro Media in New 
York and Washington, DXL; Joanne 
Efrom, an associate producer in Hol- 
lywood; Bill Wadsworth, motion pic- 
ture director and University of Wis- 
consin faculty member; John Nugent, 
director of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy motion picture department; Milt 
Roberts, film producer and professor 
at the University of Illinois; 

Eugene Peterson, professor of cine- 
ma at the University of Southern 


California; Skip Landon, film pro- 
ducer, director and professor at Cor- 
nell University and later Ithaca Col- 
lege; Bob Williams, associate pro- 
ducer of the tv aeries Love American 
Style; Kay Callan, television actress; 
Mr. and Mrs* Mike Durham, Nor- 
man, winners of the National Stu- 
dent Film Awards; 

Curt A ms and Dale Lehar, winners 
in this yeaFs Chicago Internationa! 
Film Festival; Charles Hoff, Randy 
Jobe, Darrell Barton, Tom Morton 
and Stephanie Stokes, all of WKY- 
TV; Richard Hoff and Ted Leitner, 
both of KWTV; and Ray Gaskins, 
KOCO-TV, 

Prof. Ned Hockman likes to discuss 
changes evolving out of the motion 
picture medium* “Film makers today 
are interested in the ‘inside 3 viewpoint 
—that is, what goes on in the mind 
of a person. When you see Blow Up, 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller , Midnight 
Cowboy , or Cabaret 3 you're seeing a 
film made from the ‘inside 1 viewpoint 
about the inner world of the charac- 
ters, These films not only make a 
statement — they're also cinematic. 
You're not just in the audience look- 
ing at the screen, you get involved*” 

A native of Carnegie, Hockman re- 
turned to the 0*U. campus following 
World War II after serving as a serv- 
ice correspondent with the Army Air 
Corps in India, Burma, and China 
for two and a half years. He was in 
the Win gate- Cochran glider invasion 
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of Burma and took combat motion 
and still pictures. He covered the first 
B-29 raid, the building of the Burma 
Road, and flew “The Hump” many 
times. 

Through his tenacious enthusiasm 
and the help of farsighted men like 
Boyd Gunning, then director of the 
0*U* Extension Division; John W* 
Dunn, then director of Educational 
Broadcasting Services; and Dr. Thur- 
man White, then head of the Audio- 
Visual Department, Ned Hockman 
found a beginning in film at O.U. 

He soon produced the first O.U, 
film, a study of Boys* State for the 
American Legion, then Women's Phy- 
sical Education, Health, and Recrea- 
tion at the University of Oklahoma, 
Four films for. the State of Oklahoma 
followed. A great deal of footage has 
been shot since then. The film de- 
partment gathered more enthusiastic 
friends, the late Dr. Fayette Copeland, 
director of the School of Journalism, 
vice-president Pete Kyle McCarter, 
Dr. William E, livezey, then dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
and Dr. C* Joe Holland, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Copeland. Together they 
made passible the first motion picture 
courses taught. 

Ned Hockman is a teacher and a 
working film maker. Since 1949 he 
has been official photographer for 
Sooner football, basketball, and other 
sports. Except for a year with the 
U*S, Air Force during the Korean 


conflict and the 1965 OTL -Texas 
game, he’s filmed all Sooner games. 
He was director, photographer, and 
editor for the nationally televised 
sports series “Sports for the Family,” 
“Inside Football,” and “Inside Sports,” 
featuring Bud Wilkinson and Howard 
Neumann* 

During the Korean war he covered 
ground action, and aerial combat mis- 
sions in various types of aircraft. He 
covered the Kaesong and Panmunjom 
peace talks. He produced and edited 
three films for the Air Force on the 
Far East. 

Hockman was one of the U.S. dele- 
gates to the Cannes Film Festival in 
France in 1961; to the Congress of 
International Schools of Cinema and 
Television in Warsaw- Lodz, Poland; 
and to the Ninth Annual Documen- 
tary Film Festival in Mannheim, Ger- 
many. He was project director of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion film research project that pro- 
j duced six motion pictures on research 
science* These were shown nationwide 
to junior high school students. His 
mental health film for the Oklahoma 
State Health Department is widely 
used by the profession* 

Nine films on Indian lore are among 
the most popular the O.U. film de- 
partment has produced* These films 
depict ancient ceremonial dances, In- 
dian musical instruments, and sign 
language. Under a Ford Foundation 
grant films have been produced on the 


Green Corn Dance, Apache Fire 
Dance, and other ceremonial dances 
as they are performed today. 

With Joe Burke and writer Dwight 
V. Swain, Ned Hockman co-produced 
and directed “Stark Fear,” starring 
Beverly Garland, the first feature- 
length theatrical motion picture orig- 
inated, financed, and produced in 
Oklahoma. 

At the NPPA Awards Banquet in 
Pittsburgh last year, Hockman re- 
ceived the Kenneth P* McLaughlin 
Award for “his years of service to 
television newsfilm and for his many 
years of service as a professional mo- 
tion picture cameraman.” 

What of the future? 

Ned Hockman believes the Univer- 
sity must train more professionals for 
the enormous potentials of cassette 
and cable television* In the foresee- 
able future our homes will be served 
by random access retrieval systems, 
through which anything that can be 
communicated can be electronically 
retrieved — without ever leaving your 
house. This includes such a variety 
of services as information on your 
bank account, a method of paying 
your bills, of filling your grocery list* 
It also includes educational informa- 
tion, entertainment, news* It is for 
these futuristic uses of motion picture 
film and visual electronic recording 
that Ned Hockman and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma film department will 
be training future students. 
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The concrete range is similar to 
pieces of a city, patched together in 
some kind of huge jigsaw puzzle. Cars 
move over the streets, avenues, and 
freeway, and over the blind and im- 
possible hill* They are new cars, shiny 
and normal except for a square box 
with big blue numbers painted on it 
atop each car* 

Back of the range, and outside of 
the 8-foot chain link fence that sur- 
rounds it, stands a blue metal build- 
ing with a glassed-in tower on top of 
it. Two men move around the tower, 
watching the cars on the range and 
speaking into microphones. 

I was early. As I stood outside the 
fence a car whizzed by on the road 
behind me, slinging dust and gravel* 
Its rushing wind wake disarranged my 
composure, my hair, and my clothing. 
All right , I thought, just you wait 
You won't do me this way much 
longer . I'M going to learn to drive! I 
stood for another moment, watching 
the class that was on the driving 
range, then continued on toward the 
blue metal building. 

Inside I found the office, and was 
about to settle down with a magazine 
when others in my class began to 
arrive. We were all ages and interests. 
One was in a wheelchair. Another, on 
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crutches. I myself had a walker. 
Others looked normal, but bewildered, 
as if they wondered if they were in 
the right place. But before any of us 
could reconsider and leave our in- 
structor came to herd us all into the 
lecture room and bid us welcome. 

We met the staff; our instructor 
John Jones; Dr. Lonnie Gilliland, di- 
rector of the program; Steve Shepherd, 
chairman; Lonnie Gilliland, Jr., who 
heads the lab; and several student in- 
structors who were working on ac- 
quiring credit for a teaching certifi- 
cate. These student instructors would 
lie teaching us to drive while they 
learned to teach. Later, if successful, 
some of them might earn a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Safety Education. 
It is a new field. Central State Uni- 
versity is the only place in Oklahoma 
where the degree is offered. 

From the lecture room we went to 
“Multimedia” where we saw our first 
film on driving skills and had our 
first test — graded by electronic com- 
puter after we had each chosen our 
answers from “A, B and C” choices 
and pushed the corresponding button 
on the table before us. 

From there we went to “Simula- 
tion” — which is just that. Each unit — 
there are 12 of them — is equipped 


•y range contemplating the driving challenges which confront her. 
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exactly like an automobile* You get 
in, buckle up, and drive, watching the 
situation on the film screen at the 
front of the room* The driving condi- 
tions and the roads are so realistic 
that if you could feel motion you'd 
believe you were driving. The first 
day, I ran a stop sign and hit 
a pedestrian. 

That was all for that day* I left 
wondering when we'd be put into real 
cars on the driving range* Another 
week I supposed. We'd been told that 
this was a 63-hour course. There 
would be 8 hours driving on the 
range, 5 driving on the street. That 
left 50 hours for Multimedia, Simula- 
tion, and classroom training. I needn't 
wor ry about gett i n g into a 1 Veal 
car 1 ' yet* 

I should have. The very next day 
they put us in cars. Real cars. And 
they made us drive. Forward— reverse; 
forward — reverse. I was scared to 
death! Rut one thing was proved. I 
could handle a car* No special con- 
trols. No restrictions— just an ordi- 
nary car with an automatic shift. 
Me — -a cerebral palsied quadriplegic, 
severely disabled, daring to drive! I 
didn't believe it* It was a dream come 
true — or was it a nightmare? 

In the weeks to follow it alter- 
nated, dream — nightmare, progress — 
regress. I worked hard. They worked 
harder. The end of the first session 
came, and passed. The others were 
gone. I was still there* 

The second session saw marked 
progress. The Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Counsellor who backed me urged 
me on. I stayed on through the third 
session. I practiced, rebelled and quit 
twice — only to be back the next day. 
I failed the State Driver's Examina- 
tion once. But after four months of 
training, I passed the test. I'm driving, 

I couldn't wait to tell you the out- 
come. Perhaps I should have kept the 
ending for suspense to the last. But 
now that you know, let me tell you 
the story of the Central State Univer- 
sity Safety Education Program and 
how it operates. 


In the first place, the Central Uni- 
versity range is built for the specific 
purpose of training better teachers. 
C.S.U.'s Steve Shepherd says, “We're 
going to need 30,000 additional driver- 
education teachers in the next three to 
five years!" 

Of course the driving range also 
trains better drivers, and handicapped 
persons who must be better than aver- 
age drivers. The National Highway 
Safety Bureau gave G.S.U. a $126,- 
000.00 grant to carry out these 
purposes. 

In 1970, the Regents for Higher 
Education approved a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Safety Education, 
That got the ball — no, the cars — roll- 
ing. The Central University aim is to 
turn out the best driver education 
teachers, the best drivers, the law en- 
forcement officers most skilled in pur- 
suit driving. Teaching the handi- 
capped to be safe drivers is their spe- 
cialty. That's where I came in. 

I am one of the first 15 to be 

( trained at the C.S.U. facility. As 
those of us who are disabled become 
mobile we can become independent, 
and self-supporting. So far, all but 
two of those placed in the program 
have completed it* The staff goes to 
every length to help, even assisting 
in the development of special aids, 
modified hand and/or foot controls. 
Whatever is needed. 

Let me take you through the driv- 
ing range to show you what it's really 
like. You get in a car — a Pontiac or 
a Chevrolet borrowed from Edmond's 
dealers* You turn the radio on to the 
frequency of the transmitter in the 
glass tower. Then, directed by radio 
from the safety building, you drive. 
The number on my car was "seven" 
(for luck?), 

"Seven, move out. Proceed to Jack- 
son Drive* Turn right at Godfrey 
Street. Enter the Y and complete the 
Y-exercise. Exit the “Y”* Proceed over 
the hill and perimeter- drive. I’ll get 
back to you* Car 5 — .” 

You do your best to remember what 
to do and when to do it. There is 
a student-driver beside you. He helps. 
But one day, you're on your own, and 
suddenly you can't remember the 
names of the streets or where they 
are or what they told you to do. The 
instructor’s voice comes over the ra- 
dio. He's telling you and 11 others 


what to do. You lose track, you make 
a right turn where he told you to 
make a left, you almost cram car 4 
while car 6 almost sideswipes you* 
The instructor is bawling you out and 
you know you deserve it but you wish 
you could talk back* You can't be- 
cause it's a one-way radio. It is hooked 
in to a mini-cast system under the 
2,800 cubic feet of roadway* So you 
sit there muttering to yourself until 
the instructor has verbally sorted out 
the whole mess and sends you on your 
way— safely. 

The scariest and the most thrilling 
day of all is when you and your in- 
structor — with you behind the wheel- 
go out the gate and down the road 
and all over town. Finally the day 
comes when he says, "Tomorrow you 
take the State Driver's Examination." 
Your stomach muscles knot and you 
don’t sleep much that night. You go 
down to the city hall and a Highway 
Patrolman gets in the car beside you* 
He puts you through your paces. 
“Right turn. Left turn. Change lanes. 

Parallel park. Turn-about, Uphill 
park. Downhill park.” You are nerv- 
ous. You're sure you've failed. He 
has you drive back to city hall. 

He is silent. You know you've 
failed. He has you angle park. You 
did fine with that. He starts writing. 
You start sweating. He says, "You 
passed. Congratulation,” You don't 
know whether to laugh, cry, or throw 
up. So you sit there in a daze. He 
gets out. Your instructor gets in. He 
is elated. You drive back to the range* 
He talks all the way. When you get 
there, the place looks different. You’ve 
come out of your trance. It's been 
worth it all. Now: you are a driver- 
safe, and needing improvement. 
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June 24 Aug. 27 'Trail of Tears'" Cherokee Drama Tahlequah 
June 27 -July 8 Carousel (lyric) Okla. City 

June 30 - July 2 Cheyenne Inter tribal Fair and Gun Show EJ Reno 
June 29 July 1 Pawnee Indian Homecoming Pawnee 
July 1 Chickasaw Festival Tishomingo 

July 1 World Champ Watermelon Seed 

Spitting Contest Pauls Valley 

Every Saturday "The Drunkard ft Olio" Spotlight Theatre Tulsa 
through Sept, 

July 1-31 "Butterflies are Free” Gaslight Theatre Tulsa 
July 12 Grand Prix Sports Car Races Ponca City 
July 13 Eagle Riding Club Rodeo Cache 

July 1-3 Boom Day Golf Tournament Seminole 

July 1-3 TOOth Year Pow Wow .Quapaw 

July 1-4 Horst Race and Fireworks Display Woodward 
July 3 - 4 Kiowa Tia-Piah Pow Wow Lawton 

July 1-4 IRA Rodeo Wright City 

July I - 5 Oilers vs 89er$ (baseball) Tulsa 

July 2-4 Kiowa Gourd Clan Ceremonies Carnegie 

July 2-4 Tia Pia Society Carnegie 

July 2-30 American Fotique 72 Art Exhibit Norman 

July 3*4 Fire Works Display r Owasso 

July 3 -4 Fred Lowry Memorial Steer Roping Lenapah 
July 3-5 Kiwanis Rodeo Hinton 

July 4 Independence Day Celebration. Bartlesville 
July 4 Independence Day Celebration Eufaula 

July 4 Fireworks and Old Fashioned 

Celebration Maysville 

July 4 Rodeo, Fireworks Celebration Crescent 

July 4 Independence Day Celebration _ El Reno 

July 4 Independence Day Celebration Pauls Valley 

July 4 Independence Day Celebration .Kingfisher 
Juty 4 Quapaw Pow Wow . . Miami 

July 4 Stars and Stripes Show Okla, City 

July 4 Fireworks Display and Celebration Vinita 
July 4 Huckleberry Festival _Jay 

July 4 Rodeo and Celebration Sentinel 

July 4 Little Sahara Dune Buggy Races. Waynoka 
July 4 Fireworks and Celebration Yale 
July 4 John Zink ft Chamber of 
July 4 Commerce Celebration ___ Skiatook 

July 4 Air Show, Fireworks Display _ Lawton 

July 4 Pioneer Reunion Cache 

July 4 Carnival and Fireworks Display Marlow 
July 4 Old Fashioned Celebration and 

fireworks , Midwest City 

July 4 Fireworks Display and Celebration Sallisaw 
July 6-8 IRA Rodeo^ ..Shawnee 

July 6-8 Rodeo^ .Watts 

July 6-8 IRA Rodeo Wynne wood 

July 6-8 Pioneer Pow Wow and Rodeo Okmulgee 

July 6-9 Oilers vs Evansville (baseball) Tufsa 

July 7-9 Indian Men's Softball Tourney 

(Wheeler Pk.) Okla. City 

July 7-9 Sac ft Fox Pow Wow Stroud 

July 7-29 "Gypsy” (Little Theatre}. Tufsa 

July 9 "The Carpenters" _ju]sa 

July 11 - 14 Oilers vs Indianapolis (baseball) Tulsa 

July 11 - 14 89ers vs Evansville (baseball} Okla. City 

July 11-22 "Fiorelio” (Lyric), Okla. City 

July 12-15 RCA Rodeo .Chickasha 

July 12 - 17 Old Settlers Picnic, Pioneer 

Celebration WestvJlle 

July 13-15 "Cat on a Hot Tin Roof" (TU) „TuIsa 

July 13-15 IRA Rodeo Antlers 

July 13-15 Kiowa Little Britches Rodeo Hobart 

July 13-15 Roundup Club Rodeo Walters 

July 13 -16 Otoe Pow Wow Red Rock 

July 13 -16 international Roundup Cavalcade ... Pawhuska 

July 14-15 Caddo Tribal Dance Binger 

July 15 Stick Horse Rodeo Pcteau 

July 15 lit. Brick ft Rolling Pin 

Throwing Contest ... ^.Stroud 

July 15 - 16 Indian Golf Tourney _ Ardmore 


July 15 -17 Rodeo __ Westville 

July 15 ■ 17 Otoe -Missouri Pow Wow Morrison 

July 15-18 89ers vs Indianapolis (baseball] Okla. City 
July 15-22 Western Festivity Week Poteau 

July 16 Oil Anniversary Observance Seminole 

July 17-18 Area Goodwill Tours Poteau 

July 19-21 Oklahoma Bandmasters Assn. Tulsa 

Jufy 19- 22 fRA Rodeo . Poteau 

July 20 - 22 "Cat on a Hot Tin Roof" (TU) Tulsa 
July 20 -23 Comanche Homecoming Pow Wow Walters 
July 21 Annual Bazaar Shattuek 

July 21 Jackson Five Tulsa 

July 21-22 Rodeo ..... Newkirk 

July 21-23 Cheyenne Veterans Weatherford 

July 21-23 Indian Girls’ Softball Tourney 

(Wheeler PkJ Okla. City 

July 22 - 23 J, M. Davis Collectors Day Claremore 
July 22-27 Rainbow International Supreme 

Assembly Okla. City 

July 24, 26-28 Oilers vs Indianapolis (baseball) Tulsa 
July 25 - 23 89m vs Wichita (baseball) Okla. City 
July 25 -Aug. 5 "New Moon” (Lyric) Okla. City 

July 26 -29 Elks Rodeo Woodward 

July 26-29 Homecoming Carnival and Fair_ Yale 
July 27 - 29 Roundup Club Rodeo Carnegie 

July 27 - 29 34th Annual Rodeo _ Hollis 

July 28-29 Krazy Daze Celebration Edmond 

July 28 ■ 3D U.S, JC's tat. Shooting Education Finals Tulsa 

July 28 - 30 Pow Wow Okla, City 

July 29 85th Anniv, Celebration Ardmore 

July 29*30 Lake Region Arts ft Crafts Show Wagoner 

July 29-30 Roundup Club Rodeo ft Celebration Clinton 
July 29-30 State Indian Golf Tourney Midwest City 
Aug. 1-5 IRA Rodeo,. Ada 

Aug. 1 - 31 "Forty Carats' 1 —. . _Tutes 

Aug. 2 -5 IRA Rodeo Atoka 

Aug, 2-5 IRA Rodeo. Jdabel 

Aug. 2-5 Choctaw Indian Fair Talihlna 

Aug. 3-5 Chisholm Trail Stampede Waurika 

Aug. 3-5 Roundup Club Rodeo Stigler 

Aug. 3 - 5 Rodeo. Heavener 

Aug. 3-6 Birthday Celebration ft Rangers Rodeo Lawton 
Aue, 4 "Country Shindig" Tulsa 

Aug. 4 -6 Sac ft Fox Veterans Pow Wow Shawnee 
Aug. 4 - 6 Cimarron Amateur Rodeo _Waynoka 
Aug. 4-6 All Black Rodeo Drumright 

Aug. 4 - 6 Kiowa Apache Warriors Pow Wow Ft. Cobb 

Aug. 5 Peach Festival . Porter 

Aug, 5-6 Tri County Fair ft Rodeo Collinsville 
Aug. 5-20 World Parachute Championships. Tahlequah 
Aug, 7 S9eFs vs Houston Okla. City 

Aug. 7 - 13 Indian Week Celebration - Tulsa 

Aug. 8-10 Oilers vs 89ers Tulsa 

Aug. 8-19 "Oliver" (Lyric) Okla. City 

Aug. 9-10 Square Dance Convention Okla, City 

Aug, 9 - 11 Jaycee Rodeo Rush Springs 

Aug. 10 -12 IRA Rodeo Sallisaw 

Aug. 10-12 IRA Rodeo Holdenvllle 

Aug. 10-12 tRA Rodeo Madill 

Aug, 10 -13 Bluegrass Music Festival Hugo 

Aug. 11 - 12 All Black Rodeo Okmulgee 

Aug, 11-13 Indian Club Pow Wow (Mohawk Park). Tulsa 
Aug. 11-13 KiTfe KahSteh Dance Skiatook 

Aug. 11*13 intertribal Pow Wow Norman 

Aug. 11 - 14 89ers vs Iowa {baseball} Okla, City 

Aug, 11-14 Oilers vs Omaha (baseball) Tulsa 

Aug, 12 Watermelon Festival Rush Springs 

Aug, 12-13 Indian Golf Tourney Anadarko 

Aug, 12-13 Model Airplane Contest Tulsa 

Aug. 12-20 Diamond Jubilee Bartlesville 

Aug. 14- IS Dairy Show Enid 

Aug, 14-19 American Indian Exposition Anadarko 

Aug. 16 Canadian Valley Day .Seminole 

Aug, 16-19 Western Heritage Days ft IRA Rodeo Bristow 


Aug, 16 -2D 89ers vs Omaha [basebafD_ Okla. City 
Aug. 16 - 20 Oilers vs Iowa {baseball}. _ Tulsa 

Aug, 16-23 Cantonment Indian Pow Wow Watonga 
Aug, 17-19 Rodeo and Did Cowhands Reunion Freedom 
Aug. 17*19 IRA Rodeo Velliant 

Aug. 17-19 IRA Rodeo .Caddo 

Aug. 19 Faith 7 Bowl Shawnee 

Aug. 19 Pioneer Day Celebration Sayre 

Aug. 19 Art Festival __ Cordell 
Aug, 19 Square Dance Convention Okla, City 

Aug. 21-23 89ers vs Oilers [baseball) Okla. IGty 

Aug. 21 - 26 Fair and Horse Races Miami 

Aug. 22 - 25 Washington County Fair Dewey 

Aug. 23 - 28 Mid-South Regional Baseball 

Tournament __ Woodward 

Aug. 24 -27 Cheyenne- Arapaho Exposition Canton 

Aug. 24 -27 Oilers vs Wichita (baseball) Tulsa 

Aug. 24 *27 Ponca Pow Wow Ponca City 

Aug. 24 -27 Barefoot Pow Wow _ Canton 

Aug. 25-27 Green Country Art Fair. Tulsa 

Aug, 26-27 Old Fort Show-Jtotique Gins, 

Arts ft Crafts Ft Gibson 

Aug, 28 89ers vs Wichita (baseball) Okla, City 

Aug, 28 -Sept. 2 Payne County Free Fair Stillwater 

Aug. 30 - Sept. 2 Lincoln County Fair Chandler 

Aug. 3D- Sept. 2 Tri County Free Fair Carnegie 

Aug. 31 - Sept. 3 Prison Rodeo McAlesfer 

Aug. 31 Sept. 2 Frontier Days Celebration Cache 

Sept 1-2 IRA Rodeo. _ Tahlequah 

Sept, 1-4 Pow Wow _ ..Colony 

Sept. 1-4 89ers vs Denver (baseball) Okla. City 

Sept. 1-30 "Oklahoma" (Gaslight) ... Tulsa 

Sept. 2 Cherokee National Holiday Tahlequah 

Sept. 2-3 Brush ft Palette Arts ft Craft Show Grove 
Sept. 2-4 Pow Wow Eufaula 

Sept. 2-4 Indian Childrens Dance Pawnee 

Sept 2-4 Labor Day Celebration Henryetta 

Sept. 2-4 Rodeo of Champions Elk City 

Sept, 2-4 Lake Region Arts ft Crafts Show Wagoner 
Sept. 4 Little Sahara Dune Buggy Races Waynoka 
Sept, 4 Pioneer Rodeo, Fiddlers Contest Heavener 
Sept. 5 - 10 Garfield County Fair Enid 

Sept 6-9 Washita County Fair Cordell 

Sept. 6-9 McCurtsin County Free Fair Idabel 

Sept. 6- 10 World Witte Antique Show Tutsa 

Sept 7 - 9 Kiowa County Free Fair Hobart 

Sept, 7 - ID Osage County Fair. Pawhuska 

Sept, 9 Carnival and Parade Spencer 

Sept, 9-10 District Fair Sapulpa 

Sept. 9-20 Free Fair Woodward 

Sept 11 - 13 Blaine County Fair Watonga 

Sept. 11-14 Seminole County Fair Wewoka 

Sept. 11-14 Kay County Free Fair Blackwell 

Sept, 13-16 Comanche County Farr Lawton 

Sept, 13 - 16 Canadian County Free Fair El Reno 

Sept.. 14 ■ 16 Greer County Free Fair Mangum 

Sept. 15-16 Northside Arts and Crafts Show Tulsa 
Sep!. 16 Cherokee Strip Celebration Perry 

Sept 16 DSU vs UT-Arlington (football) Stillwater 
Sept. 16 ID vs Wichita St, (football) Tulsa 
Sept 16-17 Ceramic Show Tulsa 

Sept, 16-23 Free State Fair Muskogee 

Sept. 18-20 Custer County Free Fair Clinton 

Sept, 18-23 Arts ft Crafts Festival Pawhuska 

Sept. 21-23 Creek County Fair Bristow 

Sept, 21-23 IRA Rodeo Muskogee 

Sept 22* Oct, 1 State Fair of Oklahoma Okla, City 

Sept 23 OU vs Oregon {football) Norman 

Sept, 23 ILL vs Houston (football) Tulsa 

Sept. 24 - 30 Osage Tribe Centennial Celebration Pawhuska 
Sept 29 -Oct 1 Square Dance Convention Tulsa 

Sept, 29 - Oct. 8 Tulsa State Fair Tulsa 

Sept. 30 OU vs damson (football) Norman 

Sept. 30 - Oct. 1 Osage Indian Days Celebration Hominy 
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6 Submarine? iln Oklahoma? The U,S.S. 
Batfish, adorned with signal flags, with a 
new broom at her masthead, has arrived 
at the Port of Muskogee , where she wilt be 
permanently installed as a visitor attraction, 

TEN YEARS AGO IN 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 

The Tinker Complex leads off our 
Summer 1962 issue, covering the vast 
activities of the huge air materiel 
center there, Aleta Lutz' Buffalo Bull- 
dogger follows, a narrative of 101 
Ranch days and Guy Shultz, who 
was paid $3000 a performance for a 
bull dogging chore most folks thought 
was impossible. 

The wonders of Alabaster, a re- 
markable Cavern, are featured next. 
Then a series of beautiful summer 
Oklahoma scenics. Grove, Yukon, 
Woodward, and Ardmore were Com- 
munity Achievement Award Winners 
in 1962. The issue presents a panel 
of pictures from each, Sooneriand- 
Hobbyland covers the plethora of our 
state's fascinating hobbies. The then 
brand new Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion building is pictured in the Okla- 
homa Scrapbook, where you'll also 
find Charles Ruggles Fox' spooky 
poem Phantom Herds , and book re- 
views of Heck Thomas: Frontier Mar- 
shal by Glenn Shirley, and Long- 
horns for Fort Sill by Robert E. 
Trevathan. 

We had three National Bowling 
Champions that year and their story 
is in our Summer '62. The issue closes 
with a series of striking pictures of 
the Lincoln Park Zoo and the Mo- 
hawk Park Zoo. If you'd like a copy 
of this issue — now a collector's item 
— send $1.50 to Oklahoma Today, 
Will Rogers Memorial Building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma 73105, 


NEW BOOKS 

THE TRUE MEMOIRS OF 
CHARLEY BLANKENSHIP by 
Benjamin Capps, J. P. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and New 
York, $5,95. Ben Capps never writes 
a dull line, let alone a dull book. His 
novels always have the sound ring of 
authenticity, quickened by his lively 
wit and sure sense of the dramatic, 
The reader knows twin yearnings — 
to keep on reading because the story 
is so good you can't put the book 
down, at the same time yearning to 
read slowly and put the book aside 
from time to time so it will last long- 
er. This is a yarn for savoring. Ben 
tells us this book is based on the 
memoirs of a real cow country west- 
erner; but we're sure that only the 
narrative skill of Ben Capps could 
have made it so wonderfully readable. 

BACA J AWE A by Harold P. How- 
ard, University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, $4.95. One of the most im- 
portant women in American history 
is this young Shoshoni woman who 
guided the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition, smoothed their way with In- 
dian tribes encountered, and in the 
course of events was reunited with 
her own people. She had been cap- 
tured by the Hidatsas as a young girl, 
and her reunion with her brother 
Cameahwait, a head chief of the Sho- 
shoni, in present day Montana, is as 
poetic as it is historic. Sacajawea has 
been honored. Mountains, rivers, and 
lakes bear her name. Music has been 
composed in her honor. Artists have 
depicted her in paintings and sculp- 
tures, These include a painting at 
Giicrease Institute, Tulsa, sculptures 
at the Cowboy Hall of Fame, Okla- 
homa City, and the Indian Hall of 
Fame, Anadarko. It was time for this 
book, and it is good. It assembles all 
that is known of Sacajawea. 

FROM THE RIO GRANDE TO 
THE ARCTIC by Charles S. Jones, 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, $8.95. Gaps in the global story 
of the oil industry are being filled, but 
slowly. This excellent book is the 
story of the Richfield Oil Corporation, 
from its beginnings in 1916, providing 
gas and oil for Pershing's pursuit of 
Villa into Mexico, to present day op- 
erations on the North Slope, Alaska. 
Author Jones was in on all the action. 
The company consisted of three men 
when he first went to work; he rose to 
serve as its president, and as chair- 
man of the board, before retiring. 


SHINGLING THE FOG AND 
OTHER PLAINS LIES by Roger 
Welscb, The Swallow Press, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, $6,00, The pioneer set- 
tlers 5 sense of humor was no luxury, 
it was a necessity, contributing to the 
will to survive and endure hardships. 
We, their grandchildren, still enjoy 
getting together to “swap lies," telling 
how grandad hung the log chain on 
the fence — if the wind was strong 
enough to make it stand straight out 
you'd better be sure everything was 
tied down outside, but if the wind was 
so strong it was snapping links off 
the end of that chain, you'd better 
not go outside at all. Or the cold 
morning that grandma was sweeping 
snow off the back porch and decided 
to see just how cold it was out there. 
She went in, got the thermometer and 
hung it at the top of the broom 
handle, and the mercury promptly 
plunged almost to the bottom of the 
broom handle. 


PETER PITCHLYNN: CHIEF 

OF THE CHOCTAWS, by W. David 
Baird, University of Oklahoma Press, 
$7,95. Documented biographies of In- 
dian chieftains are rare. This one is 
available because Peter Pitchlynn 
lived more as a white man than as 
an Indian, and because Dr. Baird had 
the patience and fortitude to follow 
the threads of this famed Choctaw 
leader's life through collections of 
documents scattered over more than 
half the nation and, more, the ability 
to fashion from such massive detail a 
living narrative. The O.U. Press Civ- 
ilization of the American Indian series 
is by far most authentic, effective, 
and comprehensive of all world pub- 
lishing efforts about Indian people. 
This new Volume 116 is a distin- 
guished continuation, to be valued for 
its readability as well as the infor- 
mation it preserves. 


Oklahoma was the Honor State at 
the 27th Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Conference held this spring in 
New Orleans. Governor David Hall 
was the principal speaker. Oklahoma 
received a lion's share of space in 
the coverage of the conference by the 
New York Journal of Commerce * 
A delegation of our state's leaders in 
business, industry, agriculture, and 
government attended the conference 
to participate in discussions of the 
international monetary market, sales, 
trade, and the multi-national approach 
to marketing. ^ 
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The Spring 1972 issue of the Satur* 
day Evening Fast lists this yearis 
winners of the All-America City 
Award: 

Beloit, Wisconsin 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 
Jamaica, New York 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
North Branford, Connecticut 
Placentia, California 
In the same article the Post speaks 
analytically of the problems, and op- 
portunities, facing our cities. Of all 
the environmental problems facing us 
in forest, field, sea, and stream, the 
most important ones are in our cities, 
for this is where 85% of our people 
live. Walter Hickel writes, “The inner- 
city problem is created when we force 
a man to come into a metropolitan 
area for his economic survival — and 
live there unhappily.” 

Certainly solutions will never be 
found while sitting and waiting for 
someone to solve the problems for us. 
The All-America City Awards go to 
those cities whose people have under- 
taken the search for solutions, have 
begun courses of action and the real 
work that is always a major ingredi- 
ent of problem solving. 

Chickasha won the title for creative 
work toward reversing the rural-urban 
population shift which is plaguing the 
nation today. Her successful 1.4 mil- 
lion Industrial Park and Vocational 
Technical School brought new indus- 


try to Chickasha and expanded exist- 
ing industries. 

Accompanying the industrial expan- 
sion, concerned efforts in areas of ra- 
cial and human relations provided 
prototypes of success which the All- 
America City jury of distinguished 
leaders in government, business, edu- 
cation and civic affairs deemed worthy 
of emulation by all other cities in 
America. 

Oklahoma communities who would 
like to win an All-America City ac- 
colade of their own would do well to 
study Chickasha’s success, as well as 
previous All-America City Award win- 
ners; Bartlesville (1963) and Ardmore 
{1970). 

The frequency with which Okla- 
homa comes up with an All-American 
City is more than an accolade for 
each of splendid Oklahoma communi- 
ties that have won this rare award. 
It is an accolade for an entire van- 
guard state. It makes it obvious that 
our forward thinking people are not 
all located in one area. It indicates 
a state-wide willingness to work for 
optimum progress and an unwilling- 
ness to be satisfied with half-measures. 
An All-American City must search 
and innovate. Perfection is an unat- 
tainable goal but the dogged and per- 
sistent working toward it of these and 
many Oklahoma communities is meri- 
torious. Perhaps we may, God willing, 
yet achieve, if not perfection, some- 
thing very like it. 



Covering the spectrum from industry to art; 
stock trailers manufactured at Chickasha , 
" capital of the world" in the manufacture of 
these handsome vehicles ; metai sculptures 
by D era Id Swine ford, these beautiful art 
objects sculpted from scraps of metal pur- 
chased from trailer manufacturers by sculp- 
tor Swineford. Director of the School of 
Art , Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts t 
Chickasha , 
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Herculean tasks are accomplished 
each year in readying the fair for us 
to enjoy, and in changing and main- 
taining the settings against which it 
plays. 

An awesome challenge is the all 
night job of work that is done in re- 
moving and hauling off the tons of 
ice on which the ice show is per- 
formed, then hauling in and distrib- 
uting the even more tons of earth 
which must blanket the rodeo arena. 

Few spectators are aware of the 
human labor and skill involved in 
erecting the structural steel of the 
midway rides. This routine task would 
be impossible, except for the system- 
ized and practiced skills of the men 
who do it. 

Food, beverages, ice, by the truck 
loads, never ending or even pausing, 
vans of furniture, semi-trailer trans- 
ports of animals, convoys of arma- 
ment, the incredible bulk of mate- 
rials constantly in movement is hard- 
ly considered by those of us who 
parade the grounds to enjoy the ex- 
position. 

Radio and television people inter- 
view, journalists write, judges judge, 
performers rehearse, youthful 4-H and 
FFA exhibitors curry, scrub, trim and 
polish, backstage, behind the scenes. 

Horses must be shod, racing ma- 
chines fueled and maintained. Thou- 
sands of trophies are displayed, then 
distributed. All these are tasks of 
human concern. Physical energy is 
expended in carrying them out. Nerv- 
ous energy is expended in worry that 
properties will be in the right place 
at the right time to be displayed or 
used. 

Whatever activity we enjoy at the 
fair, whatever show or display we 
view, we may be sure that many peo- 
ple worked hard and became physi- 
cally tired in preparing it. 
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Rainbow Girls 
Supreme Assembly, 
an international 
gathering, convenes 
here this summer. 
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# The International Order of the 
Rainbow for girls was founded in 
1922 in McAlester by the Rev* W. 
Mark Sexson* The International Tem- 
ple of the Order is in McAlester. The 
Supreme Assembly, convening in 
Oklahoma City on July 20th, will 
travel to McAlester on July 22 to 
honor the founder and to commemo- 
rate this Golden Anniversary Year of 
Rainbow. 

There are more than 200,000 active 
Rainbow girls in countries around the 
world* Appliqued flags from the states 
and countries where Rainbow is ac- 
tive grace the McAlester Temple as 
well as art objects sent by Rainbow 
Girls of foreign nations* Typical of 
these are pictured here; a lovely mo- 
bile of folded paper birds from the 
Rainbow girls of Japan— each of the 
tiny birds is folded in perfect dupli- 
cate of the large white bird; also a 
map shaped from various Australian 
woods and contributed by the Rain- 
bow girls of Australia, 


. . . trying to defend from rocky outcrops and mottes near the river . . . 



Devil© Canyon must surely have 
been one of the earliest sites of hu- 
man occupation in the Southwest. Its 
natural defenses alone would indicate 
this It is surrounded on all sides hy 
mountainous battlements of the 
roughest terrain, it is blocked at its 
open end by the broad course of the 
Salt Fork of the Red River, No primi- 
tive enemy could have approached it 
without detection by vigilant lookouts. 
It would have been easily defensible 
by tiie few against the many. In the 
time of primitive weapons only clever 
strategy could have breached its 
defenses 

Although its date of earliest occupa- 
tion has never been established by 
scientific archaeological dig, we have 
seen a boat atone which was found 
there, Presence of the boat stone 
would indicate it was inhabited tie- 
fore the time of the bow and arrow, 
for the boat stone was a part of a 
primitive spear 4h rowing device called 
die atlatl. Thus Devils Canyon was 
a refuge safely occupied in the time 
of primitive man. It remained for 
modern man and his weapons to in- 
vade and destroy this long time In- 
dian sanctuary. 

The earliest Spanish explorers 
found Indian people living there. The 
Spanish explorers called the area 
Sierra Jumanos, Sierra referring to 
the ridges of the surrounding Quartz 
Mountains, Jumanos referring to the 
people who lived there. The Spanish 
prospected the mountains for gold. 
In the canyon are the remains of an 
ancient arrastre, a mill for reducing 
rock to rubble from which ore can 
be extracted. The paucity of gold 
limited the Spanish stay but they 
were there long enough to build a 
church. Its foundation stones are still 
identifiable. 

A last attempt by Indian people 
to use this area as a sanctuary came 
in 1868. On Christmas day of that 
year Major (brevet Lt. Col.) A. W, 
Evans attacked a Comanche village 


. . . sniping from the chilly crevices of granite rocks above the spring . . . 
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of sixty lodges camped nearby at 
Soldier Springs. Less than a month 
earlier, Gen. George Custer had de- 
stroyed Black Kettle’s Cheyenne vil- 
lage on the Washita. The U.S- Army 
was still on the scout for Indians out- 
side the protective confines of a res- 
ervation. 

The hundred warriors of the Co- 
manche village were seriously out- 
numbered by Major Evans’ four 
hundred and fifty-four men of the 
3rd U.S. Cavalry and 37th U.S. 
Infantry, 

It was a fight in bitter cold, the 
Indians trying to defend their fami- 
lies and property with wide swing- 
ing sorties through the limber mottos 
nearer the river and by sniping from 
the chilly crevices of granite rocks 
above the spring. 

The Army controlled the camp al- 
most immediately, after firing only 
two Howitzer rounds into the midst 
of it. The people fled. While cavalry- 
men hurried their flight and pursued 
small isolated warrior groups other 
soldiers were detailed to destroy the 
Indians' possessions by burning. 

Confiscating Comanche grain sup- 
plies to feed Army horses weak from 
the hard winter's march, taking some 
Indian food for Army rations, keep- 
ing only a few of the finest buffalo 
robes, all else was consigned to the 
torch. Major Evans’ report indicates 
that an especially fine collection of 
lodges, long straight tepee poles, hvtf- 
falo robes, buckskin clothing, even the 
children's toys and Indian girls' dolls 
were consumed in this Christmas 
burning. 

We are indebted to historian 
James Cloud for rescuing this account 
of the Soldier Springs fight for us 
from government archives in Wash- 
ington. After the fight Major Evans' 
soldiers retired northeast past Rainey 
Mountain in the Wiehitas, toward 
Fort Cobb. 

The mouth of Devils Canyon, be- 
ing privately owned, is almost a s im- 
pregnable today as it was in ancient 
times. The upper reaches of the can- 
yon are state property, but the entire 
canyon is surrounded by private prop- 
erty, by the rocky Quartz Mountains, 
by the Salt Fork of the Red River, by 
dense thickets of blackjack and 
thorny brush, and by barbed wire 
hung with No Trespassing signs. BB. 


BARTLESVILLE 



Diamond Jubilee Souvenir Medallion 




DIAMOND JUBILEE 

A jewel of a city, Bartlesville, will 
celebrate its Diamond Jubilee this 
summer. Seventy-five years ago Bar* 
tlesville was a small trading post 
owned by a trader named Jake 
Bartles. 

Bartles would be hard pressed to 
believe the metropolitan center of 
business, industry, civic activity and 
recreation that now surrounds the 
river site where his prosperous little 
trading post was located. 

The Diamond Jubilee Celebration 
will extend over nine days. Events 
thus far scheduled include; August 12, 
The Gingerbread Ball; August 13, 
Gospel Sing, and a Pops Concert by 
Skitch Henderson and the Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic Strings; August 14, Youth 
Golf Matches, Swimming Meet, Play- 
ground Events, and an evening con- 
cert by the folk-rock group The Rare 
Earth; August 15, Indian Food Feast 
at noon, Pow-wow Dinner in the eve- 
ning, and the Indian Heritage Pow- 
wow at night; August 16, Firefighters 
Rodeo; August 17, Flea Market, Fire- 
fighters Rodeo, and Battle of the 

Bands; August 18, Oil Industry Ap- 
preciation Luncheon, Firefighters Ro- 
deo, and Square Dance Festival; Au- 
gust 19 "Honor the Past, Shape the 
Future” Parade, a Horseshoe Contest, 
Hound Bench, Fiddlers Contest, Old 
Fashioned Picnic, Firefighters Rodeo, 
and Square Dance Festival; August 
20, Youth Activity Horse Show, and 
the Exchange Club Air Show. 

On request the Bartlesville Cham- 
ber of Commerce will send to you a 
complete brochure listing times and 
places, plus events scheduled since 
our press deadline. The brochure 
further suggests attractions in the 
area you'll enjoy visiting, among 
them; Woolaroc Museum with its new 
Y-Indian Guide complex; the Tom 
Mix Museum in Dewey; the Nellie 
Johnstone #1 (Oklahoma's first com- 
mercial oilwell); the Phillips Exhibit 
Hall, an Antique Auto Show, and the 
Bartlesville Historical Center. It is a 
handsome brochure — why not write a 
note to the Bartlesville Chamber of 
Commerce requesting one— write now 
while you're thinking about it. 


Beams Bend State Park has recently been much expanded, 
ft it has been some time since you were there , many new 
things await you. Broken Bow Lake would be a sure winner 
in any lake lover's beauty contest. Beaver Lodge Nature Trail 
and Big Lake Nature Trail are ready for you to enjoy Corps 
of Engineers maps of these trails are currently available in 
the park, or guided tours ot them can be arranged at the 
Corps office near the dam. Oklahoma Today most highly 
recommends to you this beautiful area where man fives with 

nature in ecological harmony 
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WAUKOMIS STEAM 

THRESHING BEE 

JULY 28, 29, 30 1972 

8 MILES SOUTH OF ENID, OKLA. ON HI WAY 81 AND 3 MILES 
WEST ON BLACKTOP— OR 3 MILES WEST OF WAUKOMIS, OK., 

ON THE LANDWEHR FARM 



GRAND PARADE EACH DAY 

Meals available on grounds in an old cook shack and under the big 


BLUE GRASS BAND 
ON SATURDAY 

SHINGLE MILL 
STEAM ENGINE INCLINE 
ANTIQUE EXHIBITS 
SWAP SHOP 
REST TENT 
REST ROOMS 
AMPLE PARKING 
SEVERAL STEAM TRACTION 
ENGINES 
ANTIQUE CARS 
CONCESSION STANDS 
STEAM WOOD SAWING 
CAMPING AREA 
STEAM ENGINE RACE 
BAKER FAN TEST 
STEAM PLOWING 
TEETER TOTTER 


tent with tables 


and seats in the shade, consisting of ham hock and beans, corn bread, sandwiches & pie. 


THRESHING . . . USING STEAM POWER 
SEVERAL OLD TRACTORS & FARM MACHINERY 

LARGE GAS TRACTORS - ANTIQUE FARM GAS ENGINES - MODEL STEAM ENGINES 

- EVERYONE WELCOME - 


ADMISSION — $1 A DAY — CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE 

Come and See This Old-Time Outfit Thresh, 

Just Like It Was Done Half a Century Ago! 

EDUCATIONAL AND ENTERTAINING 


FREE PARKING 


Ivan Burns, President 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


(Printed by CHRISTY'S — Waukomls, Qkla.) 


Henry Martins, Secretary 
Fairview, Oklahoma 
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WAUKOMIS 


SJ r SO PER YEAR IN O. 53.90 ELSEWHERE $1 SINGLE COPY 

COPYRIGHT 1972 BY OKLAHOMA TODAY MAGAZINE IJTHO IN OKLAHOMA. 


SOUTH CENTRAL SAFETY EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE 
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CUtCULMiON AMI PROMOTION 


IT IS THE PURPOSE OF OKLAHOMA TODAY TO DEVOTE ITSELF TO 
THE ENTIRE STATE OF OKLAHOMA A HO ITS EVERY POSITIVE 
ASPECT; ITS SCENERY: CULTURAL, RECREATIONAL. AND VISITOR 
ATTRACTING EVENTS* ITS INDUSTRY; NATURAL AND MAN-MADE 
WONDERS: ITS ACHIEVEMENTS: ITS HERITAGE; ITS PRESENT; AMP 
ITS FUTURE. 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY 73105 
(405)521-2496 






